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Full of its rich promise, this good earth falls 
away from the plow—waiting the seed that is 
to come. Yet even rich soil—if its fertility is to 
be long maintained—can profit through the wise 
use of a correct fertilizer. 
















In such replenishment, potash plays an 
important part. Many of the best fertilizers are 
compounded with potash—often with Sunshine 
State Potash. For this vital soil nutrient 
increases soil fertility, and insures greater 
resistance to plant diseases and drought. 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/52% K20 


MANURE SALTS 22% MIN. K,0 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Too many SPILLS 
in your 


packaging fills 7 





Too much WAIT 
in your 
weighing 7 

















It’s the business of Bemis Multiwall Special- 
ists to find whether there is time or material BEMIS BRO. BAG C0. 
waste in the filling, closing, and handling Peoria, iil. « East Pepperell, Mass.» Mable, Als 

of multiwall paper shipping sacks. They San Francisco, cel “s Flelens, Ore.» Wilmington, Calif 
study your packaging operation right in your : = 
plant and suggest ways to keep it at top effi- 
ciency. You are invited to make full use of 
this Bemis service without obligation. 
Six Bemis plants are devoted entirely to the 
production of high quality multiwall paper 
shipping sacks. 
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A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 






































Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mess. 


porters and/or dealers in Nitrate of Baltimore, Md. _—_ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Buffalo, N.Y. Greensboro, N.C. Pierce, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Carteret, N. J. Havana, Cubs Port Hope, Ont., Can. 


Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, on sonst eon “es 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Montgomery. T\n- coat Daas ak 


: Quebec, Can. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. 
grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock. Gidea: S.C. Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Wilmington, N. C. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Go. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 
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Potash, one of the important ingredients of mixed fertilizer, is a 
vital soil nutrient which aids crop production and helps resist 
plant diseases. To provide the maximum of this important plant 
food, we are operating full capacity at Trona, 24 hours a day. 














Three Elephant 7 
Borax csb, ©. 0. vat. Om 


Agricultural authorities have shown that a lack of 

Boron in the soil can result in deficiency diseases which 
seriously impair the yield and quality of crops. When Boron 
deficiencies are found, follow the recommendations of your local 
County Agent or State Experimental Stations. 
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You get these 


Lion Nitrogen Solutions give you the means 
of using maximum amounts of both ammo- 
nia nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in your 
mixed fertilizers. Lion Nitrogen Solutions 
give you more nitrogen per dollar. Proper- 
ly used, they produce fertilizers that cure 
rapidly, store well and drill efficiently. 
That means extra profit for you because 
Lion Nitrogen Solutions supply in one 
operation the nitrogen that is usually add- 
ed separately by several nitrogen carriers. 


Write to Lion Oil Company, Chemical Divi- 
sion, El Dorado, Arkansas for complete 
details today. 


LION NITROGEN SOLUTIONS—COMPOSITION 





























AMMONIUM | ANHYDROUS snnintainsinsiaintd sae 
LION SOLUTIONS NITRATE | AMMONIA WATER NITRATE | AMMONIA ania 
% % % % % TOTA 
NITROGEN SOLUTION... 1 65.0 21.7 13.3 11.38 29.22 40.6 
NITROGEN SOLUTION... 2 55.5 26.0 18.5 9.71 31.10 40.8 
NITROGEN SOLUTION ...3 66.8 16.6 16.6 11.69 25.34 37.0 
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LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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The Role of Commercial Fertilizer 
in Soil Conservation® 


By RALPH W. CUMMINGS 


Associate Director, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE problem of soil conservation is too 

often pictured in terms of gullied hill- 

sides on land that has been damaged 
almost beyond reclaim except through meas- 
ures which are very expensive in comparison 
with the value of the land after reclamation. 
These conditions are truly serious and should 
be the occasion for sober thought. 

But soil conservation does not begin or 
end here. An adequate program of soil con- 
servation must provide for the maintenance 
of a permanent and productive agriculture 
and for the passing of soils from one generation 
to another in at least as high if not higher 
state of productivity than that in which they 
were received. 

The management of soils to achieve this 
end will differ with the nature of the soils 
themselves, with the topography, with the 
climatic conditions of the area, and with the 
type of agriculture developed. The deplorable 
erosion conditions found in much of the 
Piedmont Plateau of the southeastern States 
reflect the fact that the agricultural pattern 
and soil-management practices developed 
since the white man came into the area have 
not been those which would maintain a per- 
manent agriculture. These practices must be 
changed materially if the area is to come into 
its own. 


At the coming of the white man, forests 


*Reprinted from ‘Agronomic Notes’ National 


Fertilizer Association, October, 1946. 





covered the entire landscape. Forests alone 
would not support a large population in the 
new world and so the trees were cut off, 
burned or otherwise disposed of. Although 
the forests, of course, provided abundant 
building material and fuel, the main purpose 
of removing the trees was to clear the land for 
the cultivation of such crops as cotton and 
corn throughout the Southeast, and for 
tobacco, peanuts, vegetables and fruits in 
certain portions of the area. 

Underneath the forest in the Southeast was 
a soil which had been leached of a large por- 
tion of its fertility, because of the warm 
temperature and high rainfall under which it 
had developed. The decomposition of the 
humus furnished some of the necessary plant 
nutrients for crop production. However, 
from the very beginning, the need for addi- 
tional phosphorus for successful crop pro- 
duction has been apparent on the virgin soils 
of this area. In fact, it is difficult to maintain 
yields of nonleguminous crops on most of the 
soils of the area without the use of fertilizer 
supplying nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. Lime also is an almost universal 
need, especially if legumes are grown. The 
use of commercial fertilizers was therefore 
developed rapidly in this area as an essential 
to satisfactory crop production. 

Even with heavy use of commercial ferti- 
lizers, a permanent system of agriculture, 
providing for adequate soil conservation, is 
not a reality on many farms of the Piedmont 
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Plateau and Appalachian Mountain areas. 
Why does this situation exist? Chemical 
fertilizers are not ruining the land, as some 
would have us believe. The simple fact is 
that the right combination of crop selection, 
soil management, and fertilization has not 
been put into effect. Reclamation of much of 
this eroded land is dependent on the use of 
sod farming crops, fertilizers and lime. Ferti- 
lizers and lime alone will not turn the trick 
without the close-growing crops, nor will the 
sod crops grow and protect the land without 
the use of fertilizers and lime. 

These facts are illustrated very strikingly 
by experiments carried out cooperatively be- 
tween the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station and the North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station on a small watershed in 
western North Carolina, consisting of eleven 
acres of severely eroded, abandoned crop 
land. The soils are principally Hayesville 
and Halewood clay loam. At the beginning 
of the experiment, the land held a sparse 
cover of saw briers, broomsedge, poverty 
grass, bracted plantain, field daisy and similar 
plants, as well as a few small pines. Serious 
gullies were developing. 

From 1935 to 1940 the Appalachian Forest 
Experiment Station kept rainfall, runoff and 
soil loss records. Beginning in the fall of 1940, 
through cooperation with the North Carolina 
Experiment Station, an attempt was made to 
establish a permanent pasture sod on the 
area and to determine the effect of this 
change in vegetative cover on the hydrology 
of the watershed. 

Brush and shrubs were cut and piled in the 
gullies and one ton of dolomitic limestone per 
acre was broadcast on the surface in the fall. 
After a light discing, 400 pounds of super- 
phosphate and one bushel of Abruzzi rye 
per acre were drilled in. These treatments 
were applied to the whole watershed except 
for some plots left for comparisons. 

Korean Jespedeza was seeded in the spring 
of 1941. Grazing was started in July 1942. 
Phosphate was reapplied in the fall of 1944 
and lime and ¢hosphate were applied in the 
spring of 1946. ‘he following table (Data 
from W. W. Woodhouse, Jr.) shows the 
effect of fertilization on sod yield: 


YIELD OF CLIPPINGS IN LBs. Dry MATTER 





PER ACRE 
Treatment 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Aver. 
CREEKS. kisses 1253 631 601 324 #1117 785 
SEES eos cory & 1511 1104 702 538 1207 1012 
Phosphate... 1229 942 624 886 1275 991 
Lime and.... 
Phosphate. 2794 2226 1185 1784 1897 1977 


The unfertilized plots failed to produce a 
good ground cover and even the portion that 
was covered had largely undesirable species 
as shown by the following table: 


Percent Weeds and 
Undesirable Species 


Treatment 





COOKE Cs ual oka cs a8 74 
A ee ae 56 
PAMMUMDEE iciieriteis ic.2.0. 2t.s 50 
Lime and Phosphate........ 29 


The quality of the sod and ground cover 
has continued to improve on the treated 
plots. The area furnished 32 cow-days graz- 
ing per acre in 1942, 43 in 1943, 106 in 1944, 
and 105 in 1945. 

The infiltration rate has increased mate- 
rially and, while runoff occurs after the soil 
becomes saturated with water, soil loss has 
been reduced to a negligible figure since the 
establishment of sod cover. 

Not only has soil conservation been a- 
chieved through finding a workable combina- 
tion of crops and fertilizers but an area which 
had become incapable of production under its 
former management is once more an income 
producer. Soil conservation is difficult to 
achieve unless production and income are 
increased at the same time. 

Of course, on most farms, it is not possible to 
keep all the land in sod all the time. But 
tests at erosion experiment stations have re- 
peatedly shown that sod crops turned into 
the land help very materially to lessen erosion 
during the time when the same land is occu- 
pied by any following row crop. On very sandy 
soils in the Southeast, this effect may last 
only a few months but on heavier soils it is 
quite evident throughout the year. 

If commercial fertilizers increase crop 
yields on depleted soils, what will be their 
effect on the restoration of organic matter 
supplies? The answer has been found by a 
number of experiment stations. Productivity 
indices published several years ago by the 
Ohio and Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Stations recognized the importance of crop 
residues and gave them positive credits for 
maintaining soil productivity. Data ob- 
tained by R. L. Lovvorn of the North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Experiment Stations demon- 
strate the effect of commercial fertilizer on 
soil organic matter. In the spring of 1937 
he seeded a Dallis grass-lespedeza sod on a 
Norfolk sandy loam using several different 
fertilizer treatments. In the fall of 1942, the 
plots were sampled to determine the effects 
of the sod cover and the treatments on the 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Fertilizer Control Officials Hold 


Annual Meeting 


Problems of New Materials and Increased Production Discussed. B. D. Cloaninger, Clemson, S. C., 
Elected President. 


The new problems facing both the fertilizer 
manufacturers and the state control officials, 
due to the great increase in fertilizer con- 
sumption and the complex nature of some 
new fertilizer materials, formed the main 
theme for discussion at the second annual 
meeting of the Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials, which was held 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
on October 10th. 

In his opening address the president of 
the Association, Allen B. Lemmon, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., emphasized the burden of the 
increased inspection and analysis created by 
the steadily growing tonnage during the past 
years. In fact, he said, one of the fundamental 
problems facing the officials today is that of 
answering the question ‘“‘What is a fertilizer?” 

“This was not much of a problem in former 
years,” he said, “but some people seem to 
have the idea that the customary N-P-K 
mixtures are old fashioned and they want to 
sel! mixtures containing all the elements, 
including soil correctives, with hormones to 
make plants grow better, hormones to make 
weeds grow less, micro-nutrients to mineralize 
the food crops, and the whole thing fortified 
with vitamins and inoculated with bacteria, 
with just a little radioactivity thrown in to 
give the mixture the new lock. 

“In order to squeeze all these goodies into 
the sack, like Christmas toys into a stocking, 
sometimes there isn’t room for N-P-K. 
The question arises—how much can be left 
out of a fertilizer and still leave it a fertilizer.”’ 

Another problem with which fertilizer 
control officials are faced, the speaker said, 
is that of achieving a uniform attitude not 
only to interpretations of legal requirements, 
analytical methods, terminology, sampling 
technique, and such matters but also to 
development of a uniform method of rendering 
decisions on samples analyzed. 

In his address, Mr. Lemmon cited a typical 
letter from a member of the “organic garden- 
ing”’ cult and said: “If these statements were 
true, fertilizer officials are remiss in permitting 
sale of chemical fertilizers. Of course, all of us 
recognize the value of organic material, but 


it is difficult to see how composts could 
possibly supply the quantities of plant foods 
we now use.” 

F. S. Lodge, acting president of the Nati- 
onal Fertilizer Association, also addressed 
the convention and reviewed his more than 
40 years’ experience with fertilizer control 
officials. ‘“‘By and large it is my considered 
opinion,” he said, “that the fertilizer manu- 





NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN FERTILIZER CONTROL OFFICIALS 


Bottom row (left to right): Allen B. Lemmon, Chief, 
Bureau of Chemistry, California Department of Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, Cal., Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee and immediate past President; B. D. Cloaninger, Head, 
Department of Fertilizer Inspection and Analysis, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C., President; Dr. F. W. 
Quackenbush, Head, Department of Agricultural Chem- 
istry, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., Vice-President; 
Henry R. Walls, Inspection and Regulatory Service, College 
Park, Md., re-elected Secretary-Treasurer, © 

Top row (left to right): J. W. Kuzmeski, Official Chemist, 
Feed and Fertilizer Regulatory Service, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
member of the Executive Committee; Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Department of Feed and Fertilizer Control, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky., member of Executive Committee; Dr. J. F. 
Fudge, State Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, member of Executive Committee 
and H. A. Halvorson, Chemist in Charge, Division of Feed 
and Fertilizer Control, St. Paul, Minn., Member of Execu- 
tive Committee. ¥ 


Photograph Courtesy of American Plant Food Council. 
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facturer honestly desires and expects to 
deliver the amount of plant food that he sells. 
Perhaps it is to his selfish interest to do so, 
if you please, because if his customer does not 
prosper he will not prosper or even survive. 
But essentially he is honest. 

“In turn the control official is just as much 
interested in protecting the honest manu- 
facturer as he is in protecting the farmer. His 
function is to administer the law impartially, 
and the Jaw protects both buyer and seller 
alike. 

“It is the combination of these two basic 
factors that has made possible the fine co- 





CLIFTON A. WOODRUM, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN PLANT FOOD COUNCIL, ADDRESSING 
FERTILIZER CONTROL OFFICIALS 


Others shown in the picture (left to right) are, G. F. Mac- 
Leod, Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, California, rep- 
resenting the California Fertilizer Association; B. D. Cloan- 
inger, Head, Department of Fertilizer Inspection and 
Analysis, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South 
Carolina, newly-elected President of the Control Officials, 
and Allen B. Lemmon, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, Cali- 
fornia Department of Agriculture, Sacramento, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee and immediate past President. 

Photograph Courtesy of American Plant Food Council. 


operation between officials and _ industry 
representatives that has existed over the 
40 years of my own experience. May it always 
continue.” 

At a round table discussion during the 
afternoon session, Dr. H. B. Siems, director 
of Chemical Control and Research, Swift 
& Co., declared that the fertilizer industry 
has done a magnificent job but that more 
recently the shortage of some raw materials 
and the advent of new materials together 
with the decline in the quality of available 
labor have presented the industry with com- 
plicated problems. He said that with the 











production of higher analysis fertilizers, 
greater variations in goods are inevitable, 
which in turn present difficult problems of 
analysis. 

The members of the Association were 
entertained at dinner by the American Plant 
Food Council. Clifton A. Woodrum, president 
of the Council, presided. He reminded the 
control officials that “‘it is the responsibility of 
men in the field of science as well as in industry 
to acquaint their legislators both at the State 
and National levels, with the problems in 
which they have a vital concern and which are 
important to the well-being of the country.”’ 
Himself a member of Congress for nearly 25 
years before resigning to assume his present 
position, he pointed out ‘‘that all too often 
constituents wait until their problems become 
aggravated almost beyond solution before 
they acquaint their legislative representatives 
with the facts which are so essential in 
arriving at a solution or in taking intelligent 
action.” 

' The officers of the Association for the ensu- 

ing year were elected as follows: President, 
B. D. Cloaninger, Clemson, S.C.; Vice- 
president, F. W. Quackenbush, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Secretary-treasurer, Henry R. Walls, 
College Park, Md.; Executive committee 
(2 year term) J. W. Kuzmeski, Amherst, Mass. 
and Bruce Poundstone, Lexington, Ky.; 
(1 year term) H. A. Halvorson, St. Paul, 
Minn. The retiring president, Allen B. 
Lemmon, becomes ex cfficio a member of the 
executive committee. 


Slate Accepts Puerto Rico Post 


William L. Slate, Director Emeritus of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has accepted a post as consultant at the 
Rio Piedras Agricultural Experifnent Station 
of the University of Puerto Rico. 

He has been invited by Dr. A1turo Roque, 
Directcr of the Puerto Rico Experiment 
Station, to spend a year there in an advisory 
capacity. His first assignment will be to 
assist the staff in the preparation and writing 
of manuscripts, and to set up an editorial 
department. 

Mr. Slate retired last January as Director 
of the Connecticut Station, a pcsition he had 
held for 24 years. His recoid ranks fourth 
in years of service among all experiment 
station directors in the country. At the time 
of his resignation, the Station Board of 
Control conferred on him the title of Director 
Emeritus. 
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October Crop Report 


The October estimates of the Crop Report- 
ing Board, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
released on October 11th, confirm the pre- 
dictions of earlier months that the 1948 
harvest will show record yields in most of the 
important agricultural products, and, on the 
whole, be the best year in the history of 
United States farming. 

The harvest of corn, oats, barley, flaxseed, 
sorghums, soybeans, peanuts, potatoes and 
sugar cane was above that of 1947. Wheat, 
rice, sweet potatoes, tobacco and sugar beets 
dropped below the 1947 level but were, except 
for sweet potatoes, above the average for the 
1937-46 period. In fact, of the 34 individual 


Crop PRODUCTION 
October 1, 1948 


Total Production (in Thousands) 








Average Indicated 
1937- Oct,-4, 

Crop 1946 1947 1948 
Corn,;ally Bulk c. ic 2,813,529 2,400,952 3,567,955 
Wheat, all, bu...... 942,623 1,364,919 , 1,283,770 

Winter, bu....... 688,606 1,067,970 81,415 

All spring, bu..... 254,017 296,949 302,355 

Durum, 35... 34,619 43,983 45,938 

Other spring... 219,398 252,966 256,417 
Ot | A re 1,231,814 1,215,970 1,492,957 
jg 2a 298,811 279,182 317,240 
A 37,398 25,977 26,664 
Buckwheat, bu... . . 7,022 7,334 6,308 
Flaxseed, bu........ 26,756 39,763 49,975 
| Uc CT a 60,460 79,345 78,766 
Sorghums, grain, bu. 99,791 95,609 127,654 
ay, au, ton... : 97,563 102,500 99,094 
Hay, wild, ton..... 11,437 13,306 12,916 
Hay, alfalfa, ton... . 31,540 33,475 33,765 
Hay, clover and 

timothy, ton..... 28,617 32,569 29,503 
Hay, lespedeza, ton. 5,807 6,768 6,933 
Beans, dry edible 

100 Ib. bag...... 16,716 17,164 19,258 
Peas, dry field, bags. 6,278 6,513 3,536 
Soybeans for beans 

DUGMEIB << ocd 5's 134,642 181,362 205,820 
Peanuts, Ib........ 1,750,718 2,187,985 2,293,985 
Potatoes, bu... ...... 392,143 384,407 418,355 
Sweet potatoes, bu.. 64,866 57,178 52,665 
Tebacco; Ib..:........... 1,664,265 2,107,763 1,820,032 
Sugarcane for sugar 

and seed, ton..... 6,060 5,437 6,191 
Sugar beets, ton.... 9,771 12,504 10,016 
Broomcorn, ton.... 43 33 28 
le Coc | yh 43,532 50,098 50,125 
Apples, Com’l, bu... 115,058 113,041 96,319 
Peaches, bu........ 66,725 82,603 67,467 
ects | rn 30,222 35,312 26,358 
Grapes, ton........ 2,701 3,072 2,956 
‘Cherries (12 States) 

WONG Le eyes t as 170 173 201 
Apricots (3 States). . 240 198 250 
Cranberries (5 Sts.) . 674 790 899 
Pecans, 1b... :. Ss clac, LOO AI6 188,639 169,684 








crops listed, only rye, buckwheat, dry field 
peas, sweet potatoes, broom corn, apples and 
pears were below the 10 year average. 

The most sensational increase, of course, 
was the corn crop of over 3% billion bushels, 
an increase of more than a billion bushels 
over 1947 and of 700 million bushels over 
the 10-year average. 


Marshall Plan to Include French 
Nitrogen Plants 


The Economic Cooperation Administration, 
which has charge of the European Recovery 
Program, has announced that 300,000,000 
francs, equivalent to $1,000,000, has been 
released from the French counterpart fund 
for the erection of new fertilizer nitrogen 
plants in France. 

The counterpart fund is made up of 
deposits of local currencies by the countries 
participating in the European Recovery 
Program equivalent to the grants received 
by these countries from ECA. 

These counterpart funds are to be used, 
under ECA law, for internal monetary and 
financial stabilization, stimulation of pro- 
ductive capacity and the exploration and 
development of new sources of wealth. 

The new construction will aid in the current 
French program which has as its objective 
the increase of fertilizer nitrogen production 
from 125,000 tons in 1947 to 350,000 tons in 
1952. 


St. Regis Develops New Valve 
Type Fertilizer Bag 


St. Regis Paper Company has announced 
the successful development of a flat tube sewn 
valve multiwall paper bag, with a particular 
adaptability for use in the packaging of 
fertilizer. 

The new bag, which is made without a 
gusset or sleeve in the valve, offers a saving 
in price, when compared with the regular 
valve bag, with the so-called L. C. sleeve, and 
extensive experiments with it in the fertilizer 
field have resulted in a highly satisfactory 
performance. 

Reports from those plants in which the flat 
tube bag has been used indicate that there is 
no sifting and that the filled bags are easier 
to handle and also stack well. 

As a result of the development by St. Regis 
of this new and less expensive valve bag, there 
is now available a lower automatic packing 
cost for the fertilizer industry. 
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Manning of International Urges 
Extended Research 


While terming research continuously and 
judiciously pursued as nearly a ‘“‘guaranteed 
investment,” putting its results to work is 
no longer a process that just happens, ac- 
cording to Dr. Paul D. V. Manning, vice- 
president in charge of research for Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corporation. 
His paper on “Putting Research Results to 
Work”’ was delivered at the National Indus- 
trial Chemical Conference held in connection 
with the National Chemical Exposition at 
the Chicago Coliseum. 


“‘It has been estimated recently,” he pointed 
out, ‘that in 1948 industrial corporations in 
the United States will spend a total of $750,- 
000,000 for research. Industry does not spend 
this kind of money unless the results can be 
so applied that the returns are worthwhile. 

“Broadly viewed, there is little or no risk 
in spending money on research if it is well 
done. It is when the process of industrial- 
izing the results of research begins that the 
~eal business risk starts. 

“We are in a period of very high investment 
costs which means that the fixed cost burden 
on production will be great. Both the capital 
required to build plants and the cost of opera- 
tion have attained such levels that risks to 
invested money have increased very much. 
It seems very likely that these high levels 
and consequent increased degree of money 
risk will not drop appreciably in the future. 

“During the past three decades, both the 
methods of carrying out industrial research 
and its administration have undergone con- 
siderable change. In the early years, the 
scientist worked in his laboratory with or 
without a few helpers, mostly following his 
own desires and interests. As industry 
grew, the industrialists began to try to speed 
up and intensify the entire process of research. 
This was accomplished by putting teams of 
specialists cooperatively to work on each 
problem. 

“The major essentials required before an 
enterprise can be brought to business success 
are: (1) good management; (2) a product that 
is the equal or better than anything on the 
market; (3) either a market that exists or 
one that can be created; (4) sufficient capital 
to carry the enterprise during this period; 
(5) a potential competitive position which 
can be maintained satisfactorily by reason 
of the cost of manufacture, plus patent 
protection for the process or product, 
which is of great help and sometimes 
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absolutely essential; (6) continuously satis- 
factory sources of raw material; (7) satis- 
factory means of producing the product, 
including both a process and plant; (8) 
research and development for the purpose of 
continuously maintaining and improving the 
position in the field once attained; (9) satis- 
factory personnel for the entire enterprise. 

“Each of these essentials is so important 
that it is hardly possible to assign a preferred 
position to any one of them. The failure or 
lack of one of these factors will result in 
the failure of the entire enterprise, either 
during its development or shortly after it 
gets underway.”’ 

In conclusion, Dr. Manning defined re- 
search as a “carefully and logically planned 
endeavor participated in by every depart- 
ment of the corporation and success cannot 
be insured without the cooperation of each.”’ 


Walker to Head A.0.A.C 


The 62nd annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists, held 
at Washington, D. C., on October 11-13, 
selected as its president for the coming year, 
L. W. Walker, of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Burlington, Vt. W. A. Queen, of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration, was 
elected vice-president. H. J. Fisher, New 
Haven, Conn., and G. H. Marsh, Montgomery 
Ala., the retiring president, were elected to 
the Executive Committee. 

The Association decided to discontinue 
further work on the definition of fertilizer 
terms and interpretation of results, as this 
work has been taken over by the Association 
of American Fertilizer Control Officials. 








August Superphosphate 
Production Increases 


During August, production of superphos- 
phate at 180 plants in the United States 
amounted to 845,000 equivalent short tons 
(basis 18 per cent A.P.A.), according to 
reports submitted to The National Fertilizer 
Association and a summary of reports sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Census. Produc- 
tion during the month was above that for the 
preceding two months, but below that for 
any of the first five months of the year. Com- 
pared with last August, when production 
totaled 804,000 tons, the increase amounted 
to five per cent. The total supply, of 2,279,000 
tons, was 33 per cent above a year ago. 
Shipments during the month, amounting to 
522,000 tons, were nine per cent greater than 
the 478,000 tons reported for last August, 


but the amount of superphosphate used in 
mixed goods, 339,000 tons, was lower. Stocks 
at the end of August, totaling 1,418,000 tons, 
were 64 per cent greater than at the end of 
August 1947. 

Production of normal superphosphate dur- 
ing August amounted to 735,000 tons (18% 
APA), and represented 87 per cent of total 
production. Compared with last August, 
when normal superphosphate comprised about 
the same percentage of total production, 
there was a slight increase. Production of 
wet base goods, amounting to 4,600 tons 
(18% APA), jumped up sharply from the 
previous month’s figure of 2,400 tons, but 
was 14 per cent below the 5,400 tons reported 
for a year ago. Such production represented 
only about one-half of one per cent of total 
production during August. 

The month of August marked a new high 
in production of concentrated superphosphate. 
The 42,100 tons (45% APA) reported rep- 
resenting an increase of six per cent over the 
previous record of 39,800 tons, reached in 
May of this year, and was 37 per cent above 
the 30,700 tons reported for last August. 
Converted to an 18 per cent APA basis, 
August production of concentrated super- 
phosphate represented 12.5 per cent of total 
production, while the average for the 1947— 
48 fiscal year was slightly less than ten per 
cent. 

Total production of superphosphate for 
the January-August period amounted to 
7,249,000 equivalent short tons (18% APA), 
an increase of seven per cent over the 6,744,- 
000 tons reported for the first eight months 
of last year. Compared with that period, 
cumulative shipments of 3,993,000 tons were 
eight per cent greater, while use of super- 
phosphate in mixed goods, totaling 2,987,000 
tons, was four per cent lower. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION 
(Short Tons) 





Concen- Base 
Production Normal trated Goods 
18% a.P.A. 45% A.P.A. 18% A.P.A. 
Production 
August, 1948..... 735,207 42,094 4,643 
Palys PSARE 3. 644,203 38,168 2,370 
August, 1947..... 722,085 30,749 5,397 
Shipments and used 
in reporting plants 
August, 1948..... 763,914 38,205 1,465 
July, 1948....... 593,645 22,048 592 
August, 1947..... 769,183 29,605 1,785 
Stocks on hand 
August 31, 1948.. 1,235,773 69,635 8,291 
July 31, 1948..... 1,251,822 65,746 5,113 
August 31, 1948.. 705,855 60,439 9,966 
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September Tax Tag Sales 

Reports to The National Fertilizer As- 
sociation from State control officials in the 
14 States requiring fertilizer tax tags in- 
dicate that during September such sales were 
equivalent to 581,000 short tons. Louisiana 
no longer requires monthly reports of tax 
tag sales, so data pertaining to tag sales 
apply to 14 States. The tonnage reported 
by these 14 States for September was the 
highest since May and was 35 per cent above 
the 432,000 tons recorded for a year ago. 
This September showed an increase of 69 
per cent from August, while for the same 
period last year that increase amounted to 
only seven per cent. Last September, Louis- 
iana reported 60,000 tons. 

Sales in the ten Southern States for Sep- 


tember, totaling 399,000 tons, increased 32 
per cent over the 302,000 tons reported for 
a year ago. Sales in the ten Southern States 
represented 69 per cent of sales in all 14 
States, compared with 70 per cent last Sep- 
tember. Eight of the ten States showed an 
increase Over a year ago, with the tonnage 
increase for Georgia, amounting to 38,300 
tons, being the greatest. The other two States, 
South Carolina and Florida, reported de- 
creases. Compared with August, 1948, sales 
during September were almost twice as 
great, while for the same period last year the 
increase amounted to ten per cent. 

The four Midwestern States, with total 
sales amounting to 182,000 tons, reported a 
40 per cent increase over the 130,000 tons 


(Continued on page 28) 


FERTILIZER TAX TAG SALES 
CoMPILED BY THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 





























SEPTEMBER JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 

1948 1947 1946 %of 1948* 1947 1946 

STATE Tons Tons Tons 1947 Tons Tons Tons 
MMR i Le bee bai eens ks oi 47,497 33,554 38,362 100 544,127 541,554 547,278 
a ere 73,478 48,328 43,919 96 1,201,095 1,250,719 1,282,051 
OE Se eee 37,390 38,940 31,514 104 15,460 687,489 724,035 
Ec ys: Seeaata a cog great samen 50,900 12,646 13,447 105 992,819 941,819 946,189 
PE Nag Bek ane eae wes oun bees 40,196 58,704 106,155 89 510,969 575,297 724,232 
Ds ee ee ere 18,659 11,050 20,900 136 833,917 611,500 732,550 
8 een ye 24,645 15,897 5,275 118 353,268 299,071 277,694 
PERE cao cn Sth nL tiss Meet aos s 10,041 4,351 4,250 142 198,912 139,868 137,050 
UNI DTS Sig by a1 tou a sw xsi cise assess 77,190 66,990 62,127 119 337,676 317,045 287,832 
SS Fee ee eee 18,900 11,140 13,228 166 113,736 68,432 48,976 
EE ae eT ee 398,896 301,600 339,177 108 5,841,713 5,432,794 5,707,887 
GSES Ae 65,589 55,659 43,877 121 661,300 548,005 491,742 
eS Eee Aor SF 26,575 26,128 17,325 135 437,028 323,720 277,991 
eR ee ree 62,851 33,425 44,548 161 354,255 220,161 237,759 
ee ee fa Se beaker 27,230 15;195 11,903 105 105,953 101,018 51,988 
ae eee 182,245 130,407 117,653 131 1,558,536 1,192,904 1,059,480 
PO ONE eas ain bes wa 581,141 432,007 456,830 112 7,400,249 6,625,698 6,767,367 
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( FERTILIZER MATERIALS MARKET 





NEW 


YORK 


All Nitrogen Materials Still Short of Demand.Price Increases Reported in Nitrogen Solutions 
and Domestic Nitrate of Soda. Mixing Operations Delayed by Late Shipment 
of Nitrogen Solutions. More Foreign Potash Hoped For. 


Exclusive Correspondence to “The American Fertilizer” 


NEw York, October 13, 1948. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 
No further changes in prices were noted 
and the demand continued heavy from var- 
ious sections. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Domestic producers of this material raised 
the price October ist which puts it more in 
line with the imported material pricewise: 
Material is taken in as fast as it is shipped 
by various buyers. 


Nitrogen Solutions 

One large producer raised the price effec- 
tive October ist, $3.00 per ton and some others 
are expected to follow. Manufacturers have 
not received as much as last year in most 
cases and producers are behind on shipments. 
This situation has put some manufacturers 
in a rather uncomfortable position as far as 
their nitrogen supply is concerned. 


; Nitrogenous Tankage 
Prices remain about the same and the 
production is about in line with the demand. 


Castor Pomace 
This material is in fair demand for ship- 
ment over the balance of the year with very 
few offerings noted. No change was made in 
prices. 


Organics 

Tankage and blood were scarce for prompt 
shipment, with some blood selling as high 
as $7.90 per unit of ammonia. Some of 
this material went to both the fertilizer and 
feed trade. Tankage was in short supply with 
last sales around $7.50 per unit of ammonia 
($9.12 per. unit N), f.o.b. Eastern shipping 
points. Stocks were well cleaned up at all 
points. Vegetable meals were about the same 
as a week ago and prices at the low points 


seem to be well stabilized. Linseed meal 
does not seem to sell under $59.50 per ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, for new crop material 
and some mild interest is noted in soybean 
meal for shipment over the balance of the 
year at around $48.00 per ton, f.o.b. Decatur, 
Ill. New crop cottonseed meal is offered 
lower than the prompt material but so far 
fertilizer buyers have not bought very heavily. 


Fish Meal 

With the fishing season about over at most 
points along the North Atlantic coast, most 
available material is firmly held. There has 
been a fairly good demand from the feed 
trade, with fertilizer buyers not showing much 
interest. Last sales around $128.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. shipping points, for the ground meal. 


Superphosphate 

While triple superphosphate was in demand 
and some export inquiries noted, regular 
superphosphate was in better supply and 
some buyers were delaying taking in their 
requirements on contract due to shortage of 
nitrogen solutions. This condition is expected 
to be corrected shortly as some of the smaller 
mixers have not yet started their mixing 
operations. 


Potash 
While no further word has been received 
of any new importations from abroad, some 
people in the trade seem to feel these ship- 
ments will come along in the not too distant 
future. Meanwhile, domestic producers are 
shipping out on contract. 


Bone Meal 
With several producers sold out for some 
time ahead and the feed trade taking most of 
the present production, a shortage of this 
material will probably exist for some time. 
Some offerings of imported material have 
been made. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Nitrogen Scarcity and Increase in Price Will Add 
to Cost of Mixed Fertilizers. Superphosphate 
Situation Easier 


PHILADELPHIA, October 11, 1948. 


The scarcity of chemical nitrogen becomes 
more apparent, and it is evident that most 
fertilizer materials will cost more money this 
season than last. The recent advance in the 
pr.ce of nitrogen solutions, it is said, will 
undoubtedly add to the cost of complete 
mistures. And the tardiness of mixers in 
taking delivery of raw materials is causing 
alarm as to the consequences—when too 
much material will remain to be delivered in 
too short a time. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—This continued to 
be in great demand ,with requirements far 
in excess of production. Resale offerings are 
exceedingly limited, though some technical 
grade stuff has been offered at $75.00 per 
ton, ex warehouse. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Movement is confined 
principally to spot delivery from warehouse 
stocks. The price of domestic grade was 
advanced $3.00 per ton, effective October 1. 

Ammonium Nitrate—This material con- 
tinues in short supply domestically, and no 
deliveries are expected from Canada for 
several weeks. The demand remains very 
strong. 

Blood, Tankage Bone.—Feeding demand 
has slackened, and while the market is 
nominally easier, prices have not changed 
materially. Offerings have been made at 
$7.00 to $7.50 per unit of ammonia ($8.51 
to $9.12 per unit N). Bone is quite scarce and 
no offerings reported at present. Hoof meal 
is in fair demand, with the supply short. 

Fish Scrap—The market remains firm 
with only limited offerings and no price 
change. 

Phosphate Rock.—Market reported quiet 
with some accumulation of stocks due to 


delay of acidulators in taking deliveries. 

Superphosphate-—The market is reported a 
trifle easier, but movement is under normal 
because of inability of dry mixers to take 
delivery as expected. 

Potash.—Active demand keeps the market 
in tight position. Shipments are all on con- 
tract and the buyers continue to hope their 
commitments can be increased. A new 
arrival of sulphate of potash from Germany 
is expected to arrive in the South later this 
month. 


CHICAGO 


Organics Market Confined to Spot Material. 
Large Quantities of Vegetable Meals Expected on 
Market Soon 


CHICAGO, October 11, 1948. 


The market on animal ammoniates in the 
middlewest has been very quiet and trading 
is more or less confined to material for early 
shipment. Buyers refuse to take a long range 
position due to anticipated large volumes of 
cottonseed and soybean meal being placed 
on the market on a large scale in the near 
future. Values have remained nominally 
steady insofar as asking prices are concerned, 
but some trading in dry rendered tankage 
has already transpired at 5 cents to 10 cents 
per unit of protein lower and where further 
interest is shown, bids are below this level. 

Meat scraps are quoted $95.00 to $100.00 
per ton and 60 per cent digester tankage 
$100.00 to $110.00 per ton. Dry rendered 
tankage sold at $1.60 per unit of protein, 
f.o.b. shipping points and buyers’ views are 
now 10 cents per unit lower. Wet rendered 
tankage and dried blood range from $7.75 to 
$8.00 per unit of ammonia ($9.42 to $9.72 
per unit N). Bone meal is unchanged at 
around $65.00 per ton for 65 per cent steamed 
product and 414-45 per cent raw bone is 
$60.00 to $65.00 per ton. 
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Paired for Production! 


HOUGH [Ml PAYLOADER 


PAYLOADER Pal §=6BUGGY 


Paveart 


Here is a profitable pair of production boosters for long- 
haul materials handling in the chemical and fertilizer in- 
dustries — the well known, widely used Model HA Pay- 
loader Shovel and the new Payloader Buggy. Shovel and 
Buggy are teammates in every respect . . . are matched in 
power, speed and operation and also have interchange- 
ability of almost all parts — an important service-economy 
feature for users of both units. 


The Payloader Buggy has a capacity of 2 cu. yd. or 5,000 
Ibs. . . . carries any bulk material, dumps easily by hydraulic 
power. Payloader Shovels and Buggies have low height, 
rear wheel steer, short turning radius, large easy-rolling 
wheels, powerful hydraulic brakes and are easy to operate. 
They will travel through narrow aisles and in congested, 
low head-room areas. Information on the Payloader Buggy 
or any and all sizes of Payloader Shovels will gladly be 
supplied on request, also the name of your Hough dis- 
tributor who sells and services these profitable, production- 
boosting machines. 


SEND TODAY for bulletins on F ie ‘ THE FRANK G. HOUGH co. 


the Model HA 104 cu. ft. 
Payloader, the 34 yd. Model HF, 


the 1% yd, Model HL, the me 704 Sunnyside Ave. Libertyville, Ilinois 
2 yd. Payloader Buggy. 


TRACTOR SHOVELS SINCE 1920 
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CHARLESTON 


Potash and Nitrogen Still in Short Supply. Super- 
phosphate Stocks Accumulating. Nitrate of Soda 
Price Increases 


CHARLESTON, October 11, 1948. 


Potash is now vying with nitrogen for 
first place on manufacturers’ lists of scarce 
materials. Superphosphate is considerably 
eased in supply, as compared to this time last 
year. 

Organics.—Demand for organics has slack- 
ened considerably, with only a few sales of 
blood being made recently. Domestic nitro- 
gen is obtainable at prices ranging from $3.50 
to $4.00 per unit of ammonia ($4.25 to $4.86 
per unit N), f.o.b. works, depending on the 
producer’s location. Imported organics re- 
main at price levels that are unattractive to 
domestic buyers. 

Castor Pomace.—The market is nominally 
$27.50 to $30.00 per ton, f.o.b. Eastern 
production points. Shipments are being made 
primarily against current contracts. 

Dried Ground Blood.—The market is nom- 
inally $7.75 to $8.00 per unit of ammonia 
($9.42 to $9.72 per unit N), f.o.b. Chicago 
in bulk and, the New York market is ap- 
proximately the same, with offerings rather 
scarce. 

Fish Scrap and Fish Meal.—Demand for 
fish meal is fairly quiet with 60 per cent pro- 
tein grade at around $130.00 to $135.00 per 
ton, f.o.b. production points in the Southeast. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The domestic price for 
American production nitrate of soda has 
been advanced $3.00 per ton, effective October 
ist. Bulk material now sells at $45.00 per 
ton and bagged material at $48.00 per ton, 
f.o.b. works. 

Tankage—Wet rendered tankage is bid 





CLASSIFIED 


OPPORTUNITIES in many communities for the Purina 
Franchise—Purina Chows for livestock and poultry, 
Sanitation Products, Farm Supplies under Checkerboard 
label, rural America’s best known trademark. Find out 
what being a Purina Dealer can mean to you. Dealership 
areas now open. No obligation. Write Dept. C., Ralston 
Purina Co., 2507 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 








fedman 


$7.00 and asked $7.50 per unit of ammonia 
($8.51 and $9.12 per unit N), f.0.b. New York 
area. 

Potash.—Potash continues short of demand, 
resulting in some resale materia going at 
prices considerably higher than producer's 
schedules. 

Phosphate Rock.—Heavy production has 
finally apparently caught up with demand 
and the market can be termed as ‘‘normal.” 

Superphosphate-—Stocks are fairly heavy 
and in some areas continue to create storage 
problems, due to inability of manufacturers 
in general to get sufficient nitrogen to make 
up fertilizers and bases. 

Ammonium WNitrate-—The Canadian pro- 
duction during October is destined for export 
and supplies of this article remain far short 
of demand. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Demand continues 
active and production insufficient to meet the 
call. The market continues tight with some 
resale material moving at prices above pro- 
ducers schedules. 


New Bagpak Office in San 
Francisco 
International Paper Company’s Bagpak 


Division is opening a branch sales office in 
San Franc:sco in October. W. A. Scholl will 


be the district sales manager. The San 
Francisco office will be Bagpak’s second 
branch sales office in California. The other 


office is located in Los Angeles with Frank N. 
Gladden as district sales manager. 

The San Francisco office is Bagpak’s twelfth 
district sales office. The other eleven are 
located in Atlanta, Baltimore, Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. Bagpak’s head office 
is in New York City. 





DRIED POULTRY MANURE 


A Better Conditioner 


MARYLAND DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
305 Snow Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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All-Steel 
rg eg sow Sonestand 
7 ert er 
for Fifty Years Mising Units 


Founded 1834 


STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 Indiana Ave. AURORA, 





ZHEHOUIPMENT 


Batch Mixers-—— Swing Hammer V’ rating Screens 
mL + oe nd Cage Type Dus: Weigh 
ixers— Tailings E oeers 
Power Mixing Pulverizers Acid WeighScales 


INDIANA, USA 
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GelernaTionul 


CROP - PRODUCING 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


You will find International a_de- 
pendable source of supply for your 
fertilizer materials. 


With its own potash and phos- 
phate mines and fertilizer manufac- 
turing plants, International has 
ample resources of raw materials and 
large production capacity—and a 
reputation for quality products and 
efficient service. 


* Potash 


Muriate of Potash 
Granular Muriate of Potash 
Sulphate of Potash 
Sul-Po-Mag 


Water-Soluble Double Sulfate 
of Potash-Magnesia 


% Plant Foods 


Complete Fertilizers 
Fertilizer Materials 
Superphosphate 
Multiple Superphosphate 
Sulphuric Acid 


+ Phosphate Rock 
ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 
Florida Pebble Phosphate 


Tennessee Phosphate” Rock 


\ Gelemats 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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New Edition of American Plant 
Food Council Booklet 


The American Plant Food Council has 
issued a second edition of its popular booklet, 
“Our Land and Its Care,’ containing 64 
profusely illustrated pages on ‘‘our land and 
how to keep it productive.” 

Prepared in collaboration with the staff 
of the Agricultural Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education, the second edition 
was issued after the demands of county 
agents, vocational teachers and other agri- 
cultural leaders exhausted the first printing 
of 400,000 copies. 

Forty photographs and 28 drawings, charts 
and tables are used in the publication to 
illustrate important lessons in land manage- 
ment, conservation and soil productivity. 

“‘Many months of research went into the 
writing of ‘Our Land and Its Care,” said 
Clifton A. Woodrum, president of the Council. 
“Recognized agricultural leaders and officials 
were consulted. Simplicity and accuracy were 
foremost in the authors’ minds. The testi- 
monials of farmers, farm leaders, soil scien- 
tists and agricultural workers in general attest 
the value of this simplified text on the com- 
plicated subjects of land management, soil 
conservation and plant usage.” 

A copy of this booklet may be obtained 
without cost on request to the American 
Plant Food Council, 910 Seventeenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Wiggers Appointed Hough 
Advertising Manager 


The Frank G. Hough Company, Liberty- 
ville, Illinois, manufacturers of the Pay- 
loader line of power shovels and other mate- 
rial handling and road building equipment, has 
announced the appointment of Raymond P. 
Wiggers as advertising manager. 

Mr. Wiggers has had extensive experience 
in the industrial advertising field since his 
graduation from Western Reserve University. 
He was formerly with the Towmotor Cor- 
poration and the Parker Appliance Corpora- 
tion, both of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Youths Test Crop Varieties 
and Fertilizer Treatments* 


Experimenting with different fertilizer ap- 
plications and crop varieties on a county 
level is a task an active group of farm boys 
have taken upon themselves as a project in 
Fayette County, Ind. The boys are members 
of the Connersville FFA chapter. 

They could have gone to the state experi- 
ment station for results. But these boys were 
energetic and wanted to work locally to show 
themselves and county farmers what could 
be done. 

Organizing last fall, the members decided 
upon such a project. They rented 26 acres 
of land from Wilbur Hamilton on a 50-50 
basis. Then came the problem of finance. 

They asked a banker to one of their meet- 
ings. He outlined two plans of financing their 
work. The plan the boys adopted called for 
eight members to sign individual notes, each 
for $35. The boys’ fathers were co-signers. 

With $280 and six bushels of Vigo wheat 
they started their ‘“‘outdoor lab.”’ Eight boys 
and six tractors prepared the seed bed. The 
Vigo wheat was sown in multiplication plots 
and the balance of the field was seeded to 
Hickman, the old standby in the county. 

After harvesting this summer the chapter 
had 411% bushels of Vigo wheat. Some was 
kept for the chapter to carry on further work 
next year. Six members took enough Vigo 
to seed three acres each and two advisory 
board members were allotted enough to seed 
one acre each. The chapter wants to get the 
wheat scattered where more farmers will see 
it growing, because they think Vigo is the 
wheat that should be grownin Fayette county. 


Fertilizer Tests 


While harvesting, the chapter sold $300.12 
worth of Hickman wheat from the combine. 
They kept 116 bushels for later sales. This 
wheat was stored in the farm shop and as 
soon as school begins the boys will clean, 
treat and market that seed to ‘fatten up” 
their FFA treasury. The project thus far has 
netted the chapter about $275. 


*From ‘Prairie Farmer’’ October 9, 1948. 
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SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type o: Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


Phone: WALNUT 2576 
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The wheat they planted was given 15 
different fertilizer treatments. The boys 
wanted to see what analysis and amount of 
fertilizer would produce the best results. 

Among the treatments on Vigo, 300 pounds 
of a 2-12-6 fertilizer at seeding time and a top 
dressing of 80 pounds of ammonium nitrate 
produced the best results. That plot yielded 
42 bushels per acre compared to 20 bushels 
per acre on untreated plots. 

Another Vigo plot treated with 600 pounds 
of 2-12-6 and top dressed with 80 pounds of 
ammonium nitrate yielded only 32 bushels per 
acre. The boys said, however, that it paid 
dividends over the plot having no plant food 
treatment. 

On the Hickman wheat the check plot 
made only 18 bushels per acre. Under what 
they termed an ideal fertilizer treatment, 
300 pounds of 2-12-6 and a top dressing of 80 
pounds of ammonium nitrate per acre, the 
Hickman wheat yielded 34 bushels per acre. 
They found little difference on wheat yields 
where equal amounts of 3-12-12 and 2-12-6 
were used. 

In another field these same boys are testing 
different series of hybrids. Again they want 
to determine what series is best suited for 
their area. 


In addition to producing whea 
~o 


and cory 





hy 


Sulphuric 


VirGiniA-CaROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION Home Office: Richmond, Va. 


these boys are experimenting with 2, 4-D to 
kill weeds. They selected a field heavily 
infested with bindweed. By fall they should 
a some definite conclusions on the use of 
2,4-D. 

Everett McCuley, FFA adviser, says many 
Fayette county farmers have visited the 
plots during the summer. They have been 
keeping progress checks both of the plots 
and the work of the chapter. McCuley says 
the program has been valuable to the boys 
because it has given them insights to ex- 
perimental work, and borrowing money. The 
plots also serve as a laboratory for the city 
boys enrolled in vocational agriculture. 


Widlar to Manage Chase Bag’s 
Denver Office 


J. P. Widlar, Chase Bag Company’s Kansas 
City Branch representative for the past two 
years, has been assigned as Manager to the 
company’s Denver, Colorado Sales Office. 
The announcement was made from the Chase 
General Sales Office in Chicago by R. N. 
Conners, Vice-President and General Sales 
Manager. Mr. Widlat, whose packaging 
experience with Chase began :n 1937, replaces 
R. G. Bullock who immediately assumed the 
position of Sales Manager of the Chase 
Vulwauke 
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This BELT & BUCKET ELEVATOR can 
be yours at a fraction of the usual cost! 
Assembled from standard 10 ft. sections, 
the BAUGHMAN elevator eliminates the 


high cost of custom-built installations. 





Easy to set up . . . no trouble to move. 
Self-supporting, yet compact—requires only 
7 sq. ft. at base. Heights from 20 to 80 ft. 
Capacity up to 90 tons per hour. 


Two “HI-SPEED” portable conveyors to 
meet your needs. MODEL 164 (illus- 


B 7-46) Fs | MAN / ‘ cz ; trated) Open Trough Belt Conveyor loads 


and unloads both abrasives and non- 


Cc 0) AY, | > Y @) R S . ; abrasives. MODEL Q Screw Conveyor 


efficiently handles any material that be- 
comes fluid in movement. Write for details. 
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” 
“FARMERS SPECIAL” SPREADER '! 
Two models—each specifically designed for perfect l 
results. Style “A” with double agitator whips and l 
aerates . . . spreads high analysis fertilizers evenly 1 
at all ground speeds—thick or thin, as required. 1 FOR THE COMMERCIAL OPERATOR 
Style “D” has shuttle wiping movement for ferti- 1 Money-making combination—“Hi-Speed” Self-Unloading Body 
lizers that should not be mixed or churned. Both | and Model O-2 Phosphate Spreader attachment. Spreads 1614 ft. 
spread from 100 to 8,000 Ibs. per were Tractor ! widths at 15 miles per hour . . . covers 2 acres every mile traveled. 
seat shut-off. Convenient volume adjustment. Phosphate spreader easily removed . . . BAUGHMAN body also 
' spreads lime, dumps and spreads road rock, delivers coal and grain, 
, stockpiles, etc. Thousands in use. 





WRITE FOR 
FULL 
INFORMATION 






1210 Shipman Rd., JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 
You” 





“There is a Baughman Distributor Near 
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U.S.D.A. PREDICTS INCREASED 
FERTILIZER SUPPLY 


In a report issued on October 13th, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture stated that 
preliminary est:mates indicate a fertilizer 
supply for 1948-49 which will be about 
7 per cent greater than that of 1947-48. 
In terms of plant food, the output for the 
1947-48 year was more than 2% times the 
average yearly consumption for the 1935-39 
period. 

The department said that phosphoric 
acid and potash appear to be in more plentiful 
supply than nitrogen, but added that con- 
sumption of all three of the principal plant 
nutrients almost certainly will be below the 
quantities that would be profitable if used to 
best advantage in balanced systems of 
farming. 

Other extracts from the report with ref- 
erence to fertilizers, were: 

Increase in fertilizer costs frem 1947 to 1948 
will be larger than from 1946 to 1947. Costs 
in 1946, 1947, and the first half of 1948 were 
24, 38, and 50 per cent respectively, above 
those prevailing during 1935-39. The con- 
tinued rise in fertilizer costs during these years 
was more than offset by increases in prices 
received by farmers. It is probable that 
during 1949 fertilizer prices will be higher 
relative to.prices received by farmers. 

During the first half of 1948 the ratio of 
fertilizer prices to prices farmers received was 
about 80 per cent above pre-war. Except for 
certain cash crops, most farmers have not 
used as much fertilizer in the past as would 
have been profitable even at lower prices for 
crops. It seems that continued increase in 
the consumption of fertilizer in the immediate 
future can be expected within the limits of 
available supplies. 


Combination of Cost Items 

Price declines for some of the majcr cash 
crops may call for new combinations of cost 
items in farm production. For example, 
fertilizers can be used profitably to promote 
better land use, particularly if fertilizer costs 
do not increase relative to other operating 
costs. Judicious use of fertilizers will increase 
yields per acre and total production without 
extending the scale of operations. For this 
reason it may be advisable, in looking toward 
1949, to select only the most suitable lands 
for growing of cash crops, and to give special 
attention to cultural practices. This adjust- 


ment should give a more profitable cembina- 
tion of land and fertilizer use on cash crops, 


and permit more fertilizer to be used on feed 
crops and pasture during times when feeding 
ratios may become increasingly favorable 
for profitable livestock production. 

Economical use of fertilizer on the farm 
requires consideration of more than the 
relation between individual crop prices and 
fertilizer costs, for low cost of production 
involves an economical use of all resources. 
Increasing the productivity of farm land, 
including pasture, through use of fertilizers, 
is often one means of obtaining the most 
profitable combination of all resources on 
the farm. 


Adequate Insecticide Supply Expected 

The department reported that raw materials 
and facilities needed for the manufacture and 
distribution of insecticides and fungicides are 
generally available and there is no indication 
that these products needed for the 1949 season 
will not be fully adequate. 

Nicotine is the one insecticidal material for 
which the supply may be somewhat below 
demand, it was stated, but it now appears 
that the supply of nicotine insecticides wiil be 
more nearly in balance with demand in 1949 
than in any other recent year. 

Because of the many new insecticidal 
materials, and the uncertainty regarding the 
quantities of the different kinds that may be 
used in a given section, there may be local 
shortages even during a period of general 
favorable supply, the department said. Far- 
mers should determine as promptly as 
possible, therefore, the kinds and quantities 
of insecticides and fungicides that they 
propose to use and give this information to 
their supplier so he will have full opportunity 
to obtain the materials. 

Prices of insecticides and fungicides in 1949 
will be about the same as in 1948, it was 
forecast. 





KENT MILL COMPANY 


60 BOWNE ST., BROOKLYN 31, N. Y. 


CRUSHING, GRINDING, PULVERIZING, 
AND AIR SEPARATING MACHINERY. 
FOR 


LIMESTONE, GYPSUM, BARYTES, PHOSPHATE 
ROCK AND OTHER MATERIALS 
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THE ROLE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER 
IN SOIL CONSERVATION 
(Continued from page 8) 


organic matter content of the soil. The 


results were as follows: 


EFFECT OF FERTILIZER ON SOIL ORGANIC 
MATTER 


Pct. Organic Matter 
Content in Soil at 
Various Depths 








Av. Annual 
Yield of 
Fertilizer O0to2 2to4 4to6 Forage 
Treatment in. in. in. (Lb. per A) 
i are sree ae 1.21 64 .63 1731 
Phosphorous......... 25: 263 6 2118 
Phosphorous and 
|, BRS aes a9. ces" 96 2743 
Phosphorous, Potash 
and Nitrogen...... at. 386. 62 2876 
Phosphorus, Potash 
ne ae eae S898 398 2365 
Phosphorus, Potash, 
Nitrogen and Lime.. 1.70 .91 .94 2717 


Least Significant 
Difference......... 0.48 0.32 0.29 
Adequate use of commercial fertilizers in 

the Southeast has been restricted in the past 

to the more intensive crops such as tobacco 
and cotton. But alfalfa and Ladino clover 
are rapidly gaining headway. These crops, 
which accompany the development of live- 
stock enterprises, can not be grown in this 
area without liberal use of fertilizer. As we 
begin to develop a more adequate fertiliza- 
tion program, coupled with the growing of 
sufficient sod crops on the sloping land in this 


Phosphoric Acid 


area, we will see substantial progress in soil 
conservation. 

Let us not limit our definition of soil con- 
servation to erosion control. Fertility and 
productivity conservation on the flatter lands 
should not be overlooked. Under heavy 
fertilization, certain soils are improving in 
nutrient status while, without fertilization, 
others are deteriorating. The States along 
the Atlantic seaboard, for example, have long 
been applying more phosphoric acid in 
fertilizer than is removed in the harvested 
crops. Some crops have received especially 
heavy fertilization while others, the majority, 
have not received enough to maintain crop 
yields. Studies made in 1945 (Proceedings, 
Soil Science Society of America: 10:240—256) 
on the nutrient status of cultivated soils in 
commercial potato-producing areas along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts revealed heavy ac- 
cumulations of phosphoric acid, both total 
and available, when compared with com- 
parable virgin soils. Somewhat smaller, but 
important accumulations of potash and cal- 
cium were also present, as illustrated by the 
data below: 

A similar story would probably be revealed 
by careful examination of soils which have 
been cropped to tobacco and other intensively 
fertilized crops. 

The decline of the cotton acreage.in the 
South has brought it about that crops grown 
on lands formerly planted to cotton are 
benefiting from residual fertilizer, In many 
sections of the southern coastal plain, pea- 
nuts and cotton are grown in the same areas 
and in rotation with one another. It has been 
demonstrated that the most effective way to 


Potash Lime 


(P20s) (K,0) (CaO) 
(Ibs. per 2,000 Ibs. (Ibs. per 2,000,000 Ibs (Ibs. per 2,000,000 Ibs. 








soil-Truog Method) soil) soil) 
Number of 
profiles Type Cultivated Virgin Cultivated Virgin Cultivated Virgin 
State compared of Soil il il Soil il Soil Soil 
ADI oS Ka 3 Surface soil 300 12 217 151 577 448 
Subsoil 72 5 283 113 459 246 
Surface soil 812 45 292 47 1053 146 
WMDs chs. oes bus 5 Subsoil 236 66 
: Surface soil 778 15 273 122 655 67 
mew Work. 55 A ek 3 Subsoil 





Fertilizer Machinery ano Acidulating Equipment 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS - 


EAST POINT, GA. 
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ALEX. M. MciVER Established 1915 H. H. MclVER 
ALEX. M. McIVER & SON 
BROKERS 

SPECIALIZING ® Sulphuric Acid 


® Nitrogenous Materials 

® Blood and Fertilizer Tankage 

® Phosphate Rock 

® Bone Meals 

® Oil Mill Products 

® High Testing Dolomitic Lime 

® “Riceland’ Ground Rice Hulls 

© Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 


Representatives Virginia Carolina Chemical Corporation Bag Department 


Burlap Bags Cotton Bags 
SOUTH AMERICAN FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
Peoples Office Building Charleston, S. C. 


Phones: Local 2-4627—L. D. $21-922 











Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. 
Fertili Feedi 
Motenicle . ACB. Matertte 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


Ammonium Nitrate Sulphate of Ammonia 
Organic Ammoniates Sulphur 


Exclusive Distributors: DUVAL TEXAS SULPHUR 
Vegetable Oil Meals and Feedstuffs 


HOME OFFICE: ATLANTA, GA. 








BRANCHES: SUBSIDIARIES: 
NORFOLK, VA. INTERSTATE MILLS, INC. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. CABLE ADDRESS: ‘ 
JACKSON, MISS. ASHCRAFT INTERSTATE WAREHOUSE 
TAMPA, FLA. MOUNDS, ‘ILL. 
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fertilize a cotton-peanut rotation is to apply 
most of the fertilizer to the cotton crop and 
let the peanut feed on plant-food residue. 
Peanuts grown in such a rotation have not 
consistently yielded returns from fertilizer. 

Cotton acreage has declined sharply in 
recent years and the acreage of peanuts has 
increased materially under the influence of 
war incentive programs. Peanuts stand out 
as the one crop whose yields have declined 
during recent years while those of practically 
all other crops have increased. There may be 
many reasons for this decline but should we 
not pause and consider whether the peanuts 
are getting their needed amounts of residual 
fertilizer from cotton and other crops in the 
rotation to the extent that they formerly 
did? Perhaps the problems of peanut ferti- 
lization and the maintenance of soil produc- 
tivity will require re-examination. 

The Middle West is just now beginning to 
use commercial fertilizers on a large scale. 
This area contains large acreages of relatively 
fertile soils. However, continued removal of 
large crops of corn, soybeans and the like 
has begun to take its toll. Potash deficiency 
is being reported with greater and greater 
frequency. While corn yields have increased 
to record levels, the average protein content 
has declined significantly. Perhaps the hy- 
brid corn plants are able to use their nitrogen 
supplies more efficiently than the varieties 
formerly grown. However, protein can not be 
synthesized in the corn plant without the 
nitrogen which comes from the soil. And the 
protein content of grain can be increased 
materially by adequate nitrogen fertilization. 
This does not necessarily imply that all corn 
crops in the Corn Belt will require nitrogen 
fertilization in the immediate future. But 
there are many warning signs pointing to the 
fact that fertility conservation of soils in the 
Corn Belt is a problem of major importance. 

And what about our great wheat-producing 
regions in the drier areas of the West? Ferti- 
lizers have not invaded this area extensively 
except on irrigated tracts. But will this 
continue to be the case? How can the nitrogen 
supply be maintained so as to continue to 
provide for removal of good wheat crops 
year after year? This is a problem the agri- 
cultural scientists will have to face. 

Whether it be on rolling land where erosion 
control is the first consideration or on level 
land where fertility conservation becomes 
paramount, whether it be in humid areas 
where leaching is an important problem or in 
drier areas, the fertilizer industry is destined 
to play a major role in the conservation and 
maintenance of productive soils. 


SEPTEMBER TAX TAG SALES 
(Continued from page 14) 


indicated for last September. Each of these 
States showed a gain over the preceding 
September, with Kansas reporting the largest 
tonnage increase. This September, sales were 
27 per cent greater than for August, while 
last year the corresponding increase was only 
a small fraction of one per cent. 

For the first nine months of the year, total 
sales of fertilizer tax tags in the 14 States 
amounted to 7,400,000 short tons. This rep- 
resented an increase of 12 per cent over the 
6.626,000 tons reported for the same period 
last year. 

The ten Southern States, with total sales 
of 5,842,000 tons, marked an eight per cent 
increase over the first nine months of 1947. 
Individually, eight of these States reported 
an increase, with the gains ranging from less 
than one per cent for Virginia to 66 per cent 
for Oklahoma. Of the combined Southern 
and Midwestern States, January-September 
sales were greatest for North Carolina, with 
Georgia and Alabama following in that order. 

Sales in the four Midwestern States totaled 
1,559,000 tons during January-September. 
This was an increase of 31 per cent over the 
1,193,000 tons reported for the same period 
last year. 

Thomas Appointed General 
Manager of Southern Acid 
and Sulphur Co. 

On October ist, Jospeh Mullen, president 
of Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. has announced the appointment of 
L. P. Thomas as General Manager of the 


company. Mr. Thomas will have supervision 
of the production, sales and purchasing 
departments. 


XE QUIPMENT] 


fir the hertiliss Mant 


BATCH MIXERS» PULVERIZERS 


SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING. MIXING & BAGGING UNIIS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE. BALTIMORE. MD 
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Keyed SERVICE! 


Fertilizer plants all over the country—large 











Need An 


Cuemico service and small—state their needs and we meet 
y.Yo|>) covers every detail them. Large stocks of seasoned materials 
in the design and and ample modern production facilities ena- 
PL ANT a ) construction of an ble us to make prompt shipments. 
e acid plant. Backed 


by over a quarter 
CONSULT of a century's ex- T 2 ; e L E 
perience, Chemico’s 
CHEMICO well-qualified en- 
gineers take charge 
of each step... 
d from the design of a Fs ps 
the plant to the training of operating person- 46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 
nel. Performance Guarantees provide assur- 








@ 
ance that your completed plant will operate 
efficiently and economically. A consultation We also manufacture 
involves no obligation. HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION e 3 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N. Y. U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 
New York Office: Bales Agents: 
61 Broadway Bradley & Bakes 
Washington, D. C. hF 155 East 44th 6t. 
440 The Woodward Bldg, i. \ New York, W. ¥. 
A Mark of hin Reliability 
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THE BRADLEY HERCULES MILLS 
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) me Mince 1570 


FULTON 
QUALITY || PHOSPHATE ROCKS and LIMESTONE 








AND GRIFFIN MILLS 


For Fine or Semi-Fine Grinding of 











TEXTILE BAGS © WATERPROOF PAPER LINED BAGS 1 erga nmainans 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Catalogs Mailed on Request 
Maat nce 1476 BRADLEY PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DALLAS MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS DENVER KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 
——= BROKERS == 


TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 


ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 


Allentown, Penna. 

















Codes Used 
cos UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET "OBINSON 
WABASH 260 : 

/ CHICAGO 4, ILL. TELETYPE CGO 1051 
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KNOW .-.--- 


-- TO A CERTAINTY 


the number of pounds of raw material for a desired per cent. of plant 
food in a ton of mixed goods—or find what per cent. of a certain plant 
food in a ton of fertilizer produced by a specific quantity of raw materials. 


No mathematical calculations are necessary. You can find the figures 
in a few seconds with the aid of 


Adams’ Improved 


Pocket Formula Rule 


A Great Convenience for the Manu- 
facturer of High Analysis Goods 


AC 


To make clearer its use, answers to such problems as the following 
can be quickly obtained: 


How much sulphate of ammonia, containing 20 per cent. of nitrogen, 
would be needed to give 414 per cent. nitrogen in the finished product? 


Seven hundred and fifty pounds of tankage, containing 8 per cent. 
phosphoric acid are being used in a mixture. What per cent. of phos 
phoric acid will this supply in the finished goods? 


Should the Adams’ Formula Rule become soiled from handling, it 
may be readily cleaned with a damp cloth. 


PRICE 

$1.25 Ware Bros. Company 
TO BE SENT Sole Distributors 
WITH ORDER. 


Special quotations 1900 Chestnut St. <o PHILADELPHIA 


on twelve 
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BUYERS' GUID 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 


© TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas Cy, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Burlap 

Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, §. C. 

BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, II. 

BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
BONE PRODUCTS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davldson Comm’ssion Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C, 
Schrock Fertilizer Service, Congerville, Ill. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists. Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 

Auanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
CHEMICALS 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

4rmour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 

Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltlmore, Md. 

Huber & Company, New York City 

[International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Lior Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S, C. 

Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 

Gascoyne & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 

Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Arkansas Rice Growers Corp. Assn., Stuttgart, Ark 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CYANAMID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York Ci: 
Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicag ! 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, | : 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
McIver & Son Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Atlanta Utility Work- The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mac’: Works, Aurora, Ind 
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HOPPERS ‘ 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Il. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Elevating and Conveying 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, III. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY=Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Material Handling 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Mizing, Screening and Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Power Transmission 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINERY—Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston. S. . 


MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga 

MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

NITRATE OF SODA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, 11 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemica! Corporation, Chicago, II 
Jack'e, Frank R., New York City. 
Maryland Drying Mach. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Mclver & Son. Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atianta, Ga. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atianta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Che aical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Cuicago, Ill. 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
PYRITES—Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman's Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works. The,"East Point. Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Avrora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works. The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman’s Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, J ass. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Kent Mill Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston. Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Vorks, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
SULP IURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicaro, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
LCavison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York Cty. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentratea 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, 
Fla. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TAGS 
Keener Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
TANKAGE 
American Agricultural Chemical Ce., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corpcration, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


Thie ie our Fig. 6465 Nozzle. . smger If 
Used for Scrubbing Acid Phos. a) sameeren donee nena tee tanec peters 


phate Gases. Made for “full’’ , a vere superphosphate digging and handling. 4% 
or “hollow” cone in Brass and 
S34 THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 


HAYWARD. BUCKETS nN 


“Everdur.” We also make 
“Non-Clog" Nozzles in Brass 
and Steel, and 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays ~ - 
sow umed by neeriy att namder | | CA SCO YNE. & CO..,INC. 
CATALOG 6-C Established 1887 
Chemists and Assayers 
Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate ' : f 

Rock. Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate co fa 

: st ee go Weigher and Sampler for = ~ See = = : , 

ional Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; also 

Official Chemists for National Cottonseed Products Association KEENER MFG. OF oF TAG AKERS 
115 E. BAYSTREET. SAVANNAH. GA. 438 Lancaster Ave., LANCASTER, PA. 
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WILEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting BALTIMORE 2. MD. 
Chemists 
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Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 
A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 
chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 
for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 
will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 
will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate answers 
to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $4.00 postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY Uhirapeuraias, PA. 
































PIJiGiina@ei ili fo) mw Ce 


You are assured on two important points — even in to- 
day’s abnormal market — when you deal with P.C. A. 


1. Quality ... our Red Indian products are of un- 
questioned excellence. 


2. Service... we make every effort to give you 


the service you want and deserve. 


When better service is possible be assured P.C.A. 
will give it. Meanwhile your confidence, and your 


patience are greatly appreciated. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE.. 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. e MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE... First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, III. 
: SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Fri ctilizer packers using Union Special Class 20500 

Bag Closing Machines know from experience that you can push these 

heavv duty units to high rates of production day after day with 

minimum maintenance requirements and complete assurance of a good packaging 
job at all times. This machine is specially engineered to meet the requirements 

of fertilizer plants where 100 Ib., or larger, filled cotton, jute, or paper bags are 
used. For complete information, ask for a copy of Bulletin No. 200. 

UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO., 411 N. Franklin St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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